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LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4.5.) 4s. 6d. 
MIXED BLESSING: THE MOTOR IN BRITAIN dy C. D. 
Buchanan (30s.) 318. od. 
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Politics and Planning. Edited by W. A. Robson (70s.) 725. 6d. 
ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY }y Ralph Turvey (16s. 175. od. 
CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 225. od. 
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REGIONAL LECTURES 
By DESMOND HEAP, um, pprtp1 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
23 JANUARY 1959 


MANCHESTER, 27 FEBRUARY 1959 
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The following dates are provisional: 
CARDIFF, 3 APRIL 1959 


EXETER, 24 APRIL 1959 





Details of all meetings from The Director, 
Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, WC2 
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Preliminary Announcement 
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SPRING 1959 
STUDY-HOLIDAY TOUR 
OF AUSTRIA 


Wednesday, 29 April —Tuesday, 19 May 





Proposed itinerary includes SatzBurG, Linz (now ex- 
panding to a great city), the old twin towns of Krems 
and Stein on the Danube, VIENNA and the region 
eastward on the frontier of Middle Europe, Kapren- 
BERG, EtsENERZ and the iron mountain of Styria, 
ZeELL-AM-SEE, the Grossglockner (with its great hydro- 
electric works, Heiligenblut, Franz-Josefs-Haus), and 
INNSBRUCK, (Itinerary is subject to modifications.) 
The arrangements are being made in consultation with 
Senatsrat Dr Rudolf Boeck of Vienna, and officials of 


other Austrian towns and regions. 


Cost: APPROXIMATELY £75—-£85 


¢ 





Details from the Tour Secretary 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
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Cut 


Installation Costs 


with 


Electric 
Water Heating 


Issued by the 
Electrical Devel t Associati 





2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 








Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 


CHEAP TO INSTALL. Anelectric¢ 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
technical details involved in the 
planning of small hot-water systems, 
and will be glad to send you copies. 
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More People, 


THE REVISED estimate of the pro- 
spective population growth of Great 
Britain in the next forty years, dis- 
cussed in our last month’s Planning 
Commentary, corrects the former expec- 
tation that a peak would be reached 
in twenty years or so, and that there- 
after the population would be static 
or would decline. It tells us that Great 
Britain is likely (unless there is a con- 
siderable increase in emigration) to 
have an additional 3} million people 
by 1979 and a further 2} million by 
the end of the century. 

The main reason for the increase is 
that people are living longer. It is still 
possible that a decline in numbers will 
set in early in the next century, be- 
cause women between the ages of fif- 
teen and forty-five are at present pro- 
ducing scarcely more than enough 
babies to replace the population. But 
a rise of 6 millions in the next forty 
years is such a strong probability that 
it must be planned for. It does not call 
for weeping and gnashing of teeth in 
this island, which as one of the world’s 
best endowed and best placed indus- 
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trial regions should be well able, given 
continued progressive efficiency, to 
carry a population of 56 or 57 millions. 

The far more rapid percentage in- 
crease of the world population is an- 
other matter, about which it is intel- 
ligent to be alarmed. There must at 
some date be a limit to a geometric 
increase, otherwise the world will run 
into food shortages and violent con- 
flicts for the use of the land surface. 
Experts in the food potential vary in 
their estimates of the population the 
world can sustain at a decent level of 
nutrition—whether twice or thrice 
the present numbers—but a limit 
must come. Statesmen and scientists, 
indeed every serious person, has to 
face this as a looming problem, highly 
difficult because it is complicated by 
economic factors, deeply rooted in- 
stincts and prejudices, national ambi- 
tions, and religious beliefs. The prob- 
lem is intractable unless new discov- 
eries are made in methods of birth 
control and/or profound changes oc- 
cur in political and social attitudes 
and personal practice. 
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Planners in Great Britain, however, 
have before them a problem that is 
quite manageable and, viewed in per- 
spective, by no means alarming. Few 
if any additional persons are likely to 
be employable in agriculture; prob- 
ably, with continued mechanization, 
the numbers will decline. Therefore 
in the main our additional 6 million 
people will live by urban pursuits. 
The number of old and retired per- 
sons will increase. But the great majo- 
rity of the new 6 millions will have to 
be housed and supplied with social 
facilities within reach of urban occu- 
pations. 

Town extensions or new towns have 
also to be provided for 14 to 24 million 
persons now living in congested areas. 
Thus we have to have new develop- 
ments (apart from rebuilding) for 74 
to 84 millions in the forty years (5 
millions of them in the first twenty 
years). 

Where should they go? To add 
more suburbs in the precious green 
belts of the seven conurbations and 
seven other cities of over 275,000 
would be sheer folly, since it would 
add to their central congestion, pre- 
vent the improvement of their space 
standards for housing, recreation, 
schools, and car-parking, and still 
further cut off their inhabitants from 
the countryside. 

The choice is therefore between 
providing dwellings and places of em- 
ployment for these 8 millions or so in 
extensions of the smaller existing 
towns, or in new towns. And plainly 
both methods will be necessary on a 
pretty considerable scale. The build- 
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ing industry is capable of coping with 
this task as well as with a great deal 
of renewal of old and obsolete urban 
and village fabrics. No radical change 
of outlook or scale is necessary for the 
basic mechanics of the operation. 
What urgently needs attention, in 
the light of these figures, is the pattern 
of housing and the policy of planning 
and industrial location. Besides re- 
placements, and roundly 1 million 
houses to catch up with arrears, an 
additional 24 to 2? million houses 
with accompanying urban facilities 
will be needed in the forty years, to- 
gether with new jobs for perhaps 3} 
to 4 million workers. This is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for imaginative plan- 


ning: the equivalent of 160 towns of 
50,000, or 500 town extensions of 


16,000 persons. 


Carelessly placed, these millions of 
new houses could spoil large areas of 


our green belts and countryside. Skil- 
fully placed, they can enhance, rather 
than depreciate, rural amenities. At 
the acceptable “‘new-town”’ density 
of fourteen persons an acre (including 
industries, businesses, playing fields, 
and schools), 8 million people would 


use just under goo square miles of 


land, or less than 1} per cent of the 
present area of agricultural and forest 
land (75,000 sq. miles). Whether or 
not we would have desired this in- 
crease of the population of our island, 
we must see that the new citizens are 
pleasantly and happily housed in 
well-planned and generously equip- 
ped towns, where they can add to 
the productive efficiency of our 
nation. 


Lady of the Town 


*Papilia, wedded to her doating spark, 
Sighs for the shades! ‘How charming is a Park!’ 
A Park is purchas’d, but the Fair he sees 
All bath’d in tears—‘Oh, odious, odious Trees!’ ”’ 


—ALEXANDER POPE (1688-1744) : Characters of Women. 
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TCPA MEMORANDA ON NEW BILLS 


The following Memoranda on Bills now before Parliament have 
been submitted to the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 


I: LAND-USE PLANNING AND THE TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 1958 


1. The Association have long been 
aware of the difficulties created by 
the existence of a dual-price market 
in land. To the extent that the pro- 
posals in the Town and Country 
Planning Bill restore relative justice 
between owners who sell their land, 
either compulsorily or by agreement, 
they are to be welcomed. But the 
Association are also deeply concerned 
about the possible consequences of 
these proposals for land-use planning 
generally, over the next decade or so. 
In expressing this concern, the Asso- 
ciation recognize the difficulties of re- 
conciling effective land-use planning 
with an increasingly free market in 
land. 

2. In order to keep development 
compact, it has been the policy of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment, and of most local planning 
authorities, to limit closely the 
amount of land zoned for develop- 
ment. This policy inevitably increases 
the value of land thus zoned, and in 
areas where considerable develop- 
ment is contemplated, market values 
have in fact risen very steeply. 

If, as seems probable, market 
values continue to rise, there is bound 
to be increased pressure for areas 
zoned for development to be enlarged 
so that owners of adjacent land may 
share in the increase in values. And 
local authorities, now that they must 
pay full market value, may also seek 
such enlargement in order to keep 
down acquisition costs. 

3. Partly as a result of the Bill, 


values will also increase of ‘‘white”’ 
land (land for which no proposals 
are shown in the development plan) 
which appears to have favourable de- 
velopment possibilities. Local plan- 
ning authorities may find it difficult 
to restrict development in such areas, 
where restriction is desirable, because 
of the apparently inequitable effect 
on owners hoping to be allowed to de- 
velop or to sell with a favourable zon- 
ing or planning permission attached. 
Planning refusal could, of course, en- 
title some owners to payment of ad- 
mitted claims. But in many cases the 
value of the claims will be less than 
the current development values 
which owners might otherwise secure. 

4. A number of admitted claims 
for compensation have already been 
paid. In some areas, however, and 
especially those attractive to deve- 
lopers, a considerable difference may 
emerge between the amount of com- 
pensation paid and the market value 
of the land with a planning permis- 
sion attached. Because of this differ- 
ence, Owners may press very strongly 
that permission to develop be granted 
in order that they may realize the full 
development value of their land. Al- 
ternatively, there may be growing 
pressure for payment of compensation 
equivalent to the current market 
value, on refusal of planning permis- 
sion, instead of the amount of the ad- 
mitted claim. 

Owners of land which had no de- 
velopment value in 1947 but which, 
because of development in the vicinity 
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since then, now has a putative value 
may also claim that they are being 
unjustly treated when permission to 
develop is refused and no compensa- 
tion is payable. 

The Association are concerned that 
the dissatisfaction of owners in conse- 
quence of these differences in treat- 
ment may generate a threat to the 
continued protection of land which 
ought not to be developed. 

Where claims have been paid this 
particular problem should not arise. 
Yet even here it appears that it is not 
completely accepted that develop- 
ment will not take place, and land 
has changed hands in anticipation of 
development eventually being per- 
mitted. This is especially likely to be 
the case where claims have been paid 
on scattered parcels of land rather 
than over a single large area. 


5. Recommendations 


(a) The Association would welcome 
a clear statement that the Gov- 
ernment intend fully to maintain 
the effectiveness of the present 
system of land-use planning. In 
particular, it should be clearly 
stated that owners of land to 
which admitted claims attach can 
expect to receive only the amount 
of such claims; and that owners of 
“white” land should not expect 
or assume an eventual permission 
to develop. 

(6) At the same time, the Association 
consider that an overhaul of plan- 
ning policies may now be desir- 
able in order to maintain the ef- 
fectiveness of planning under dif- 
ferent conditions, and to obtain 
the maximum benefit from com- 
pensation payments where these 
are made. To this end, the follow- 
ing suggestions are made: 

(i) “White” land that is poten- 
tially attractive to develop- 
ment should be reviewed as 
quickly as possible in order to 
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determine, at least provision- 
ally, which areas should be al- 
located for eventual develop- 
ment and which restricted. In 
areas where pressures for de- 
velopment are strong it might 
be more realistic to allocate 
land for development in the 
remainder of the develop- 
ment plan period on a more 
generous, rather than a more 
stringent basis. 

(i) The Government’s present 
firm stand against develop- 
ment in green-belt areas com- 
mands the Association’s 
wholehearted support, as 
would a strengthening of this 
policy. But a firm policy is 
necessary because the pres- 
sures for extension of urban 
development into the green 
belt are so strong, particularly 
around our large towns. It is 
self-evident that if these pres- 
sures are to be resisted in 
green-belt areas, they must 
be absorbed elsewhere. The 
alternative to sprawl imme- 
diately beyond the green belt 
is to build more new towns 
and expand existing ones. 
This is the essential comple- 
ment to a strict green-belt 
policy. Without this comple- 
ment, even the strongest 
green-belt policy must ulti- 
mately fail. 


19 January 1959 
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Il: THE NEW 


1. In May 1958 the Association 
stated its views on the future of the 
new towns in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. In it a distinction 
was drawn between the two stages of 
development: the stage of planned 
immigration, and the stage of rapid 
natural growth of population. The 
memorandum recommended that the 
development corporations be kept in 
being during the period of exception- 
al natural increase to plan, co-ordi- 
nate and in large part carry out the 
development necessary. In this stage 
about half as many houses as were 
built in the first stage will still be re- 
quired. Employment will have to be 
found for the very large number of 
juveniles leaving the secondary 
schools each year. In certain new 
towns this number will rise to 1,500 or 
more in the peak years. Carefully co- 
ordinated policies and action by the 
statutory bodies and new town em- 
ployers will be necessary if this prob- 
lem is to be successfully tackled. Com- 
munity facilities, shops, and other 
related development will be required 
on a considerable scale. 

It stall cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the new town will be far from com- 
pleted when planned immigration ends. De- 
velopment in the second stage to complete 
the task of building the town will continue 
to require firm and imaginative direction for 
many years thereafter. 

2. The Association considers that 
the New Towns Bill does nothing to 
ensure that this large-scale develop- 
ment task will be satisfactorily carried 
out. It appears to be the Govern- 
ment’s intention that after planned 
immigration ends the Commission 
should be responsible for no, or very 
little, further development. This 
would be a serious mistake. 
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TOWNS BILL 


But given that the Government in- 
tend to proceed with the Bill, the 
Association very strongly urges that 
the Government should now make 
clear, either by amendment of the 
Bill or by specific assurances, that the 
major responsibility for development 
in the second stage will rest on the 
development corporations and, later, 
on the New Towns Commission. The 
establishment of the Commission 
could, and should, then be left until 
the first three or four new towns are 
well past their targets for planned im- 
migration. 


3. Housing 


At present the development cor- 
porations receive, and pass on, an 
annual subsidy of £32 (say 12s. a 
week) a house. Already the corpora- 
tions are having to house, usually at 
subsidized rents, the newly married 
sons and daughters of immigrant 
parents. This demand is growing and 
will reach a few hundreds a year by 
the end ofimmigration, rising steadily 
thereafter,for some years. If the dis- 
trict councils have to meet this de- 
mand, continuation of the annual 
subsidy of £32 will be essential to 
keep rents at comparable levels. But 
if the subsidy is discontinued, only the 
development corporations (or the 
Commission) could provide the extra 
houses at comparable rents, by pool- 
ing all rents and subsidies. 


4. Land for Further Development 


The development corporations 
should be instructed to acquire (in 
accordance with the provision of 
Clause 7 of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill) all land needed for de- 
velopment in the second stage. Public 
ownership of this land is necessary to 
secure that development of the right 
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kind is carried out at the appropriate 
time, whether by private or public 
agencies. The scale and speed of 
natural growth will require the great- 
est possible care to be taken that the 
new town’s impetus to expand will be 
absorbed within the designated area. 


5. Planning the Second Stage 


Before planned immigration ends 
a new master pian (or town map) 
should be produced and approved. 
This should be ready two or three 
years at least before immigration 
ceases, in order that the preparatory 
work necessary to ensure smooth con- 
tinuity of development can be under- 
taken in good time. 


6. Management Functions 


It would be quite wrong to regard 
management as predominantly a 
rent-collecting function. Certain new 
town corporations have maintained 
a “social development’? department 
(perhaps with a different title) under 
a senior or chief officer. These should 
be kept in being, and perhaps estab- 
lished in those new towns where they 
do not exist, in the second stage. 
Their function should not only be to 
promote good relations between the 
development corporation (or Com- 
mission) and tenants, but to guide 
and perhaps prompt the public auth- 
orities in the provision of amenities 
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and services, and assist with social 
service work where possible. Even 
more important than this is the pro- 
vision of the social buildings, which, 
the Association is pleased to note, the 
Commission will have power to pro- 
vide, or to assist other bodies to pro- 
vide. 


7. Development Corporations’ Staffs 


It would be wholly deplorable if 


the great fund of knowledge and skill 
which has been built up among new 
town staffs were now to be dissipated. 
It is abundantly clear that the prob- 
lems of our big cities cannot be solved 
without many more new towns. The 
latest forecasts by the Government 
Actuary’s Department estimate a 
much larger growth of population in 
the next twenty to forty years than 
had been previously anticipated, and 
seem to the Association to call for a 
re-consideration of the amount of de- 
velopment to be undertaken in the 
smaller towns and the number of new 
towns and planned extensions neces- 
sary to cope with existing deconges- 
tion and future population growth. 
The teams experienced in new town 
building would be invaluable in cer- 
tain sections of this necessary develop- 
ment. A further memorandum on this 
matter will be submitted to the Minis- 
ter in the near future. 


26 January 1959 








Conception of Urbanity, 1922 


*“*A controversy always arises over the relation of the private garden to the 
house, and particularly to the street. Should the houses be dotted about in the 
midst of their gardens, making the town into a sort of country; or should the 
houses be together, fronting the street, giving that solid, regular, and compact 
sense of community which, hitherto, has been characteristic of towns? .. .The 
end of the argument is no doubt to be found in some sort of compromise. . . In 
the garden city the distinctive feature is the blending of town and country: in 
which, while gardens are generous, the dignity and formalism of town archi- 
tecture are by no means sacrificed. Hence our garden closes in Welwyn 
Garden City.” — Welwyn Garden City News, 1 September 1922, 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN CITY PLANNING 


This thoughtful and far-seeing study of the problem of the pro- 
vision of new schools and replacement or reshaping of old schools, 


by a senior municipal officer and town planner of Vienna, is of 


international interest. 


N RECENT years it has become 
more and more apparent that it is 
not merely individual buildings 

that become out-dated and demand 
renewal but whole urban areas, and 
this is a fact that must be taken into 
account in the provision of new 
schools. In view of the amazing 
rapidity with which, during the past 
80 to 100 years, large industrial 
towns have grown, it stands to reason 
that the schools which, at the time of 
construction, promised to meet the 
requirements of the population and 


by RUDOLF J. BOECK 


their large families, now fail to do so, 
in size, number, and location. The 
percentage of school children has 
since decreased and an entirely new 
situation has been created which de- 
mands a new system of distribution. 


Central and Suburban Differences 
This is illustrated by the case of 
Vienna. At present this city has about 
500 schools, and about 102,000 child- 
ren of school age. On the one hand, 
there is a great demand for new 
schools in the recently built-up outer 


Primary school, Czerninplatz, central Vienna. 
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districts, which, generally speaking, 
are peopled with large families. On 
the other hand, in the densely built-up 
centre the schools have a very poor 
attendance, a fact which is accounted 
for by the rapid ageing of the resident 
population. The consequence is that 
an astonishingly high number of 
one-time elementary and secondary 
schools, built in this section of the 
town about 1850, could no longer 
find sufficient pupils, and for many 
years stood entirely or almost empty. 
Several dozens of these schools have 
had to be adapted for other purposes 
in recent decades, while, in other sec- 
tions of the town, no fewer than fifty- 
five schools with a total of 559 class- 
rooms have had to be either newly 
erected or renovated since 1945 to 
meet the urgent demands of the 
population. 


The Rhythm of the Generations 


Demographic statistics bring to 
light that in urban areas very con- 
siderable rises and falls in the school 
population may be predicted. For 
example, new settlements generally 
have many young people aged twenty 
to thirty years, and throughout a 
period of fifteen to twenty years there 
will always be many children of 
school age. The authorities naturally 
have to take this into account in plan- 
ning schools and_ kindergartens. 
Twenty years later, however, the 
formerly young couples will have 
reached forty or fifty, and their child- 
ren will have outgrown school and 
perhaps married into other sections 
of the town where their grandchildren 
will attend school. Thus, in an ageing 
settlement, the number of school 
children is reduced to a minimum. 
This state of affairs will last until the 
earlier inhabitants reach on average 
seventy or so, die, and make room for 
a young generation. Considering the 
present expectation of life, this pro- 
cess takes about forty years. 
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For the town planner this signifies 
a vicious circle, because although a 
well-maintained school might again 
be used to accommodate another 
generation of school children, in prac- 
tice it will fully meet neither the peda- 
gogical and educational requirements 
of the times nor fit into the pattern of 
up-to-date town planning. 

Considered from this angle, a 
school building in the industrial 
metropolis of our days may at the 
best be used only for a second genera- 
tion, and even so it will meet only 
50 per cent of the changed require- 
ments. 


Excessive Permanence of 
School Buildings 


This realization gives the authori- 
ties food for thought. The question 
arises whether it is wise to build kin- 
dergartens, elementary and secon- 
dary schools with a long working life. 
Would it not be wiser to erect simple, 
flat-roofed, one-storey, mass-pro- 
duced or prefabricated types of 
buildings, which not only can be 
attractive but will meet all require- 
ments and at the same time reduce 
investment and later on maintenance 
costs ? 

The cost in Vienna of one class- 
room in the traditional types of 
school-house of several storeys, in- 
cluding all accessory rooms, amounts 
to about 500,000 schillings (£698), 
whereas the cost in a small, modern 
pre-fab type of school amounts to 
only 215,000 schillings (£300), exclu- 
sive in both cases of the site. Assess- 
ment of long-term amortization shows 
that, despite the larger building site 
required for the one-storey, pre-fab 
type of school, the costs, in general, do 
not exceed those of a high building of 
several storeys. On the other hand, in 
the event of a later drop in school 
attendance the flat-roofed, pre-fab 
type of school may easily be trans- 
ported, at least once, to another site 
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where a high attendance is assured. 

For this reason, municipalities in 
Western Europe give preference to 
the pre-fab type of school and kinder- 
garten, which can be “transported 
from place to place according to 
population requirements”. More- 
over, this type of school offers a wel- 
come opportunity for efficient engi- 
neers and architects to give rein to 
new ideas and to build attractive 
schools in which the child finds a 
more human atmosphere and hap- 
pier surroundings, and which are in 
every respect far more suitable than 
the architectural monstrosities of 
former days. 


Reconstruction of Vienna Schools 


All these considerations have been 
taken into account by the muni- 
cipality of Vienna. According to 
statistical projections, it is highly 
probable that in this city a change in 
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age-structure will soon make itself 
felt, for it is apparent that the high 
birthrate of the years 1938—42 will not 
be repeated. Since 1945 Vienna has 
built twelve new small schools, often 
wrongly called ‘“‘school pavilions’, 
with a total of thirty-eight class- 
rooms. These are located mainly in 
areas on the outskirts of the town. 
However, their provision has by no 
means exhausted the building pro- 
gramme. 

Apart from providing the sub- 
urban areas with new elementary and 
secondary schools, there is the prob- 
lem of converting the old schools 
built at the turn of the century. In 
recent years Vienna has recondition- 
ed no fewer than eighty-four old 
school buildings with a total of 1,000 
classrooms; the cost of only thirty- 
three of these well-handled projects 
amounted to about 23 million schil- 
lings (£300,000). 


Primary and secondary school in new Vienna suburb (Hanssonsiedlung). 
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Primary and secondary school in western suburb of Vienna. 


Conflict of Ideals and Costs 

The reconstruction of old schools 
and the construction of new ones 
give rise to problems which, so far, 
have not been solved to full satisfac- 
tion. Pedagogues and town planners 
throughout the world realize that the 
ideal school is the one that not only 
meets all the requirements of the 
children, but provides classrooms 
with adequate accommodation and 
easily surveyable by the teacher. In 
practice, the best type of school is the 
one that has only a few classrooms and 
is just large enough to enable children 
and parents to keep up a personal 
daily contact ‘‘with their ownschool’”, 
not only during school hours but also 
in their leisure time. 

This gives rise to the following 
question: “If this type of school is 
acknowledged as the ideal, why not 
provide towns with schools that are 


built on these lines; if not all of them, 
then at least a small number ?” 

There are still too many people 
who believe that this ideal school, 
favourably located close to the homes, 
cannot he erected in towns for finan- 
cial reasons. This attitude causes 
schools to be built on sites that just 
happen to be available, though the 
present volume of traffic, and the still 
larger volume expected in the future, 
tells against schools being built on 
sites with only a minimum of clear 
space around them. Just because the 
ground is “too dear’’, it is thought 
advisable to erect buildings of several 
storeys, despite the fact that the one- 
storey type of school is acknowledged 
to be undoubtedly the best. 


Need to Understand 
Town Planning 


It is therefore imperative for the 
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entire population to become better 
acquainted with town planning and 
all that it implies. It is high time that 
people were made to realize what a 
sin it is for modern society to spend 
more money on luxuries and dubious 
forms of entertainment than it would 
cost to build and maintain educa- 
tional institutions for the rising gene- 
ration. 

Everyone must become aware of 
the fact that the building of schools 
is one of the most progressive pro- 
jects of town planning, because no 
other type of building is so clearly 
threatened with the danger of obso- 
lescence as the school. 

Thus, as is often the case in the life 
of a large town, a yawning gulf 
separates desire from realization in 
Vienna, despite the fact that the city 
has made considerable progress dur- 
ing the past decade and has achieved 
a number of valuable improvements. 
Ifthe child ofa large city is to develop 
favourably, and not to become a 
“mass product’, its individual per- 
sonality must be promoted. The 
human atmosphere in the classroom 
and the recreation rooms, and a close 
contact with the beauties of nature, 
definitely demand a certain type of 
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architecture for contemporary 
schools. This realization must be 
given special consideration where the 
renewal and redevelopment of anti- 
quated towns is concerned. 


The Children and the Future 


Municipal administrators, town 
planners, engineers, architects, peda- 
gogues, and even the parents them- 
selves, must make greater efforts to 
promote the building of modern 
schools in towns and cities, schools 
that will meet all present-day require- 
ments. 

The greater efforts being made to 
promote exceptional talent and to 
raise the efficiency of the future gen- 
eration not only call for improved 
teaching methods, but must also be 
backed by greater financial and other 
aids if the problem of school planning 
is to be satisfactorily solved. Every- 
where a good start has been made 
which gives promise of further favour- 
able development. 

It is well to bear in mind the wise 
words uttered by Julius Tandler, 
professor of anatomy, politician, and 
sociologist: ‘““The experience of child- 
hood will always remain indelibly 
imprinted upon the mind.” 





G. D. H. 


The town planning movement, 
along with many other movements of 
social importance, loses a devoted and 
persuasive advocate by the death, at 
the age of sixty-nine, of Professor 
G. D. H. Cole. Famous as a historian 
of trade-union and other working- 
class organizations, as a writer of 
many informative books on economic 
and political subjects, and at one 
period (with his able wife Margaret 
Cole) of detective stories, he was also 
a lecturer of great distinction and 


COLE 


charm and a powerful influence on 
more than one generation of univer- 
sity students who carried into govern- 
ments and parliaments much of his 
admirable spirit of service to society 
and human welfare. He will be spe- 
cially remembered in planning and 
housing circles for his writings on our 
subjects and for his steady support of 
the TCPA as a speaker at its confer- 
ences and as a member of its Council 
for many years. Our sincere sympathy 
goes to his widow and family. 
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THE NEW PLANNING BILL 


A brief report of a conference at the Central Hall, London, on 
6 January 1959. Evidence of widespread interest in the Bill, 
and in the conference programme, was the fact that the hall, seating 
nearly 600, was filled to capacity. Many requests for tickets could 
not be met. The response to the conference invitations has prompted 
the Association to arrange for Mr Desmond Heap to repeat his 
lecture on the Bill and the background to it at a number of regional 


centres. 


HE MORNING session was devot- 
ed to an exposition of the main 
proposals of the Bill by Mr Des- 
mond Heap. To hold the unflagging 
attention of an audience of nearly 600 
for seventy-five minutes is at any time 
no mean feat. When the subject is the 
complicated compensation-better- 
ment one, and the audience one of 
varied interests, opinions, and occu- 
pations, only superlative adjectives 
will suffice. The Manchester Guardian 
described Mr Heap’s lecture as ‘“‘a 
brilliant exposition’. It was certainly 
nothing less. 

After outlining the legislative his- 
tory of compensation and betterment 
from 1919 to 1954, Mr Heap explain- 
ed the content of the 1958 Bill in some 
detail. Part 1 of the Bill, he said, is its 
major part and purpose. This restores 
the principle of market-value com- 
pensation on public acquisition, with 
modifications. These modifications 
provide for changes in value due to 
comprehensive development schemes, 
new town development, and the 
threat of compulsory purchase; for 
additional compensation if within five 
years of acquisition the authority pro- 
poses a more profitable use than the 
one for which the land was first ac- 
quired, except in the case of new town 
and comprehensive development 
schemes; and for the setting-off 
against compensation of increases in 


value of neighbouring or contiguous 
land due to a local authority’s own 
development scheme. 


Conundrum for Valuers 


In the light of the market-value 
principle, as modified, the new conun- 
drum for valuers now is, ‘“‘What, in a 
world of planning control, is market 
value?” A number of clauses are 
aimed at making this a more certain 
thing to assess, and various assump- 
tions are stipulated. Three general 
assumptions that may be made are 
that planning permission will be 
granted for: (a) the development 
causing the compulsory purchase; (5) 
everything allowed within the term 
“existing use’’, unless permission has 
been explicitly refused and compensa- 
tion paid; (c) “‘certificated’’ develop- 
ment. This last category is related to 
the provision in the Bill that a local 
planning authority has to certify, on 
request, what sort of development it 
would permit were the land not being 
compulsorily acquired. 

Three special assumptions are that 
planning permission may be assumed 
for: (a) development in accordance 
with the use allocated in the develop- 
ment plan; (b) the “primary use”’ for 
which planning permission “might 
reasonably be expected”’ within the 
development plan; (c) the kind of de- 
velopment which “‘might reasonably 
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be allowed” in a comprehensive de- 
velopment area, but disregarding the 
effect of the comprehensive develop- 
ment proposals. 

After dealing briefly with the other 
parts of the Bill, Mr Heap allowed 
himselfa few comments on the general 
problem. He welcomed the distinc- 
tion which the Bill draws between loss 
of land and loss of development rights. 
These different losses should be com- 
pensated on different bases. Any legis- 
lation on betterment should be in a 
separate bill from one dealing with 
compulsory purchase compensation. 
And, as a last word, if it be right to 
collect betterment, it should be col- 
lected from all landowners, not just 
from those whose land is acquired. 

Mr Bryan Anstey, Bsc, FRICS, in a 
brief comment on Mr Heap’s address, 
urged that compensation be as gener- 
ous as possible in order to win popular 
support for planning. In his view the 
test of whether planning is good is 
whether it is good in producing 
values. 


Bill’s Effect on Planning 


The question governing the after- 
noon session was: ‘‘Will the Bill make 
planning less effective ?” No, said Mr 
Peter Self, if the Bill is viewed simply 
as the correction of a relative injustice 
between landowners selling to public 
and to private developers. Yes, if the 
Bill is viewed against the background 
of general Government policy on 
planning. The far from radical and 
very expert Uthwatt Committee had 
believed that effective planning con- 
trol could not be reconciled with a 
free speculative market in land. This 
was also Mr Self’s view. 

Declining or static areas and the 
centres of the big urban concentra- 
tions, he said, present no real prob- 
lem. But acute difficulties will arise 
where pressures for development are 
strong. If green belts are held, for 
example, values of land farther out 
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will be forced up in consequence. 
Owners of green-belt land with ad- 
mitted claims attached will next de- 
mand compensation comparable with 
the market value of land being deve- 
loped farther out. Owners of land not 
yet zoned for development or preser- 
vation will press strongly for their 
land to be allocated a profitable use. 
More ‘‘relative injustices’’ will 
emerge, and the planning hurdles 
will be further lowered. 

To help maintain effective land- 
use planning, the Government should 
assert that the present basis of com- 
pensation will not be changed, that 
speculation in unzoned land is a dan- 
gerous gamble, and that strict pro- 
tection of green belts will continue to 
be a major aim of planning policy. 
The long-term solution, however, lies 
either in the Uthwatt policy of public 
acquisition at existing use value of the 
freehold of land required for all de- 
velopment, with subsequent leasing 
to developers at the newly permitted 
use value, or in a return to a modified 
development charge. This latter 
course would prevent discrepancies 
between values of developable and 
restricted land, and would also estab- 
lish a fund for the payment of full and 
fair compensation. 


A Necessary Bill? 


Mr J. D. Trustram Eve, FRics, FLAS, 
said the Bill will not make planning 
less effective, unless local authorities 
seek the cheapest possible sites for 
public purposes. Planning concen- 
trates values, not inflates them, save 
where bad planning excessively re- 
stricts the supply of land in relation. 
to demand. The Bill is necessary be- 
cause of the inconvenience of a dual- 
price market for land, and it removes 
the unfair burden on selected owners 
of subsidizing public development. 
Betterment is a separate problem 
which willeventually have to be faced. 

Mr Henry Wells said that Britain 
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leads the free world in land-use plan- 
ning. For this the Association is large- 
ly responsible. So it is fitting that the 
Association should continue to pro- 
mote discussion of all aspects of plan- 
ning policy. Following the Bill, regu- 
latory planning will, he thought, be- 
come less effective, though this is not 
necessarily a bad thing. There will be 
pressure on local authorities to zone 
land for development. Planning con- 
trol in expanding areas will suffer. All 
the same, better treatment for owners 
will make them regard planning more 
favourably. 

On the other hand, positive plan- 
ning will be assisted by the Bill. Local 
authorities should buy land in ad- 
vance of need on a larger scale, espe- 
cially in areas of comprehensive de- 
velopment. Thus decaying urban 
areas will be more quickly dealt with 
than before. In his view the 1947 Act, 
in its betterment provisions, was a 
most logical and sensible piece of le- 
gislation. But it was in advance of 
the public conscience and therefore 
did not work. Any solution of the 
compensation-betterment problem, 
though it may not be faced for a long 
time, must be along the same lines. A 
“transitional palliative” might be a 
general tax on landowners as a class, 
with the proceeds devoted to a “plan- 
ning fund’’, 

In reply to a question in the general 
discussion which followed, Mr Wells 
said he thought the effect of the Bill on 
land transactions in new towns and 
comprehensive development areas 
would mean an increase in costs of 
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£30 to £40 a house. The Bill would 
tend to encourage private and dis- 
courage public housing. Mr D. W. 
Riley, County Planning Officer, Staf- 
fordshire, said planning will benefit 
from the obligation to pay market- 
value compensation, but the Exche- 
quer should meet the extra cost. It is 
unfortunate that the Bill is introduced 
when ad hoc grants are being abolish- 
ed, and no less unfortunate that town 
expansion schemes are not to be treat- 
ed, under clause 7, in the same way 
as new towns. 

A number of other delegates took 
part. The few who expressed an 
opinion were pessimistic about the 
Bill. Mr J. E. Farrington, Planning 
Valuer, City of London, said the big- 
ger the cost the greater the difficulty. 
Planning has much more to accom- 
plish than repair of war damage and 
a few overspill schemes. The impetus 
to development is still prodigious, so 
planning would tend to concentrate 
scarcity values at a greatly inflated 
level. Mr Sage, Watford’s Borough 
Engineer, thought the 1947 Act would 
have succeeded if freer development 
conditions had prevailed and if de- 
velopment charge had been less than 
100 per cent. Now local authorities 
should buy all the land they could 
well in advance of the probable time 
of development. This policy can pro- 
duce good planning and is also good 
business. On this point, at least, the 
conference seemed in full agreement. 
One other certainty emerged: a great 
deal has yet to be said and done about 
compensation and betterment. 


CAR-PARKER’S PIECE 


From Mr 7. E. Allen, 2 St Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge : 


Can the TCPA do anything to stop 
a plan to mutilate Parker’s Piece—the 
finest open space controlled by a 
council in England ? The Cambridge 
City Council proposes to cr: strips of 
forty feet off three sides, in order to 


provide parking space for seventy-five 
cars. The Piece has belonged to the 
town since 1612 and is, I contend, the 
property of all the citizens of Cam- 
bridge, which should not be given to 
a section of well-to-do persons. 
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Persistence of Obsolete 
Dwellings 

One of the most extraordinary 
phenomena of urban economics is 
that obsolete and obsolescent resi- 
dential areas in large towns can rarely 
be rebuilt commercially, and then 
only as luxury flats. This seems to be 
the case all over the Western world. 
Redevelopment on a remunerative 
basis only takes place when a housing 
site is allowed to be used for commer- 
cial offices, or some commercial site is 
used for a higher or bulkier building 
than the one replaced. Low-rent re- 
housing in cities everywhere necessi- 
tates governmental subsidies, whether 
undertaken by municipal, co-opera- 
tive or private agencies. 

It is paradoxical that a prosperous 
and even growing city, where the 
demand for accommodation is in- 
tense and potential rents for dwellings 
must be higher than in small towns, 
cannot or does not without state help 
renew its outworn residential fabric 
at decent (still less at progressively 
improving) standards of quality and 
internal and external space. Obso- 
lescence and decay outpace renewal, 
and space standards decline. The 
obvious reason is that a redeveloping 
agency (public or private) has to 
incur not only the constructional cost 
of the new dwellings (which is greater, 
but only marginally so, than the cost 
in a small town or suburb), but it has 
also to buy out or write off the sur- 
viving rental value of the obsolete 
property to be torn down—unless, 
and this is exceptional, the dwellings 
are in such an advanced state of decay 
that they can be officially condemned 
as uninhabitable. Even at that stage 


they still have some rental value in 
crowded cities. 

What would be the position of an 
industrial concern that, whenever it 
wanted to modernize its plant, had to 
add the cost of the new plant to a big 
outstanding balance-sheet value of 
the old plant? Any sound enterprise 
will have depreciated its plant year 
by year so that it is fully written off 
before it has to be replaced. 


“Life Term” for Buildings 

Surely owners in cities should do 
the same? And surely a municipality 
or other agency undertaking rede- 
velopment should be enabled to 
acquire old properties on the assump- 
tion that a business-like writing-off 
had been practised by the owner ? 

This could be ensured in the future, 
without hardship to owners, if the 
suggestion of the Uthwatt Report 
were adopted, that every building 
should be given a statutory “life 
term” within which its value should 
be amortized. We are interested to 
see this idea revived by Mr Paul 
Oppermann, Planning Director for 
the Chicago Metropolitan Area, at 
the Australian Planning Congress 
(Sydney, 18 August 1958).* His pro- 
posal is: 

**All buildings, commercial, indus- 
trial, residential, for example, should 
be given official ‘life terms’, according 
to their uses and qualities, based upon 
a classification of building types and 
conditions. This is a kind of time 
zoning. Systematic elimination of 
obsolete structures would follow at 
the end of a stated term.” 


* Bulletin of the Australian Planning Institute, 
September 1958. API, Melbourne. 
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This vitally important matter 
ought to be more seriously discussed. 
We would welcome contributions on 
the subject. 


City Slums in the USA 


Much light is thrown on the urban 
problem in a simple, pictorial way in 
A Primer about Slums, issued in 1958 
by the New York State Division of 
Housing. Very amusing drawings are 
coupled with frightening statistics 
and succinct information as to what 
can be done under present USA laws. 
Slums, we are told, occupy 20 per 
cent of the average American city’s 
residential area; house 33 per cent of 
the population; account for 50 per 
cent of disease, 45 per cent of major 
crimes, and 55 per cent of juvenile 
delinquencies; cost 45 per cent of city 
expenditure; and contribute 6 per 
cent to revenue. And “no one can 
calculate the appalling ‘hidden costs’ 
ofslums.” 

Vivid cartoons (one of which we 
reproduce) show how slums come 
into being. Too many people in the 
city, to start with. Then follows sub- 
division of ‘‘good old houses”; dam- 
aging to living conditions though 
profitable to owners. An example is 
given of an eight-room apartment, 
formerly for one family at $60 a 
month (£257 a year), changed to 
single-room occupancy for twenty- 
four persons (at up to five persons a 
room) at $320 a month (£1,371 a 
year). 


Baling out the Sink with Spoons 


The progress of laws to deal with 
the problem is briefly sketched. Since 
1938 New York State has built 58,435 
new dwellings, but public housing, 
though “‘a necessary shot in the arm”’, 
is not seen as a final solution. Good 
zoning, a community plan, rehabili- 
tation, planned relocation of dis- 
placed families and participation of 
citizen groups are also necessary. 
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A municipality can assemble land for 
private redevelopment. But it is 
admitted that deterioration is still 
faster than reconstruction. 

This is a brilliant piece of propa- 
ganda. But nothing is said about re- 
duction of density, about dispersal, or 
about the still-permitted expansion of 
business in city centres. And as in 
Britain, the national Government is 
having to subsidize disproportion- 
ately the renewal of the cities, even 
the wealthiest cities. Thus a New 
York municipality, for every dollar 
it pays towards its own renewal, can 
get another dollar from New York 
State and up to four more dollars from 
the Federal Government! OK, but 
conditions ought to be imposed. Is it 
good business for the USA to pour 
money into cities to enable them 
to undertake piecemeal renovations 
while doing nothing to check the con- 
tinued inner and outer growth that is 
the cause of all the trouble ? Is this not 
just baling out the sink with spoons 
while the tap still runs ? 


The USSR Seven-Year Plan 


The recent exchange of visits of 
planners with the USSR makes us 
interested in the seven-year plan an- 
nounced by Mr Khrushchov at the 
twenty-first Communist Party Con- 
gress in Moscow. It is a tremendous 
plan, proposing an increase of output 
by 1965 of 60 per cent or more over 
the whole field from heavy industry 
and agriculture to consumer goods 
and cultural and welfare services. It 
is hard to believe it can be wholly ful- 
filled, but no one in the Western 
world need hesitate to wish it the 
maximum possible success. The thing 
we regret in the statement is the 
apparent belief that the Western 
countries must decline in welfare as 
the Soviet Union rises. It is common 
sense that the better-off the Russian 
people are, the better it is for us, pro- 
vided both societies don’t spend their 
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increasing resources on the means of 
mutual annihilation. Peoples who are 
creating, as we are and they are, a 
wonderful and elaborate apparatus 
for the production of a comfortable 
life for all have a growing vested in- 
terest in the preservation of peace. 
This is especially the psychology of 
planners and technicians energeti- 
cally engaged in building up the 
physical fabric of civilization. On 
neither side can they want to see the 
results of years of effort by millions of 
human beings blown to pieces in a 
matter of minutes by the insanity of 
war. But it is also the psychology of 
every worker, every owner, every 
“capitalist”, every manager, every 
officer of every Government. It is an 
odd weakness in Mr Khrushchov’s 
otherwise brilliant statement that he 
still seems to believe that peoples in 
the West are in the grip of the century- 
old Marxist theory of “increasing 
misery’. 


The USSR Housing Target 


What we are specially interested in 
is the USSR programme for housing 
and urbandevelopment. The plan is to 
build 650-660 million square metres, 
nearly 15 million dwellings, in the next 
seven years: that is over 2 million a 
year, with an average floor-space of 
about 470 square feet a dwelling. 
Half these are to be built in the towns 
and half in rural areas. The size of 
dwelling is, of course, terribly low by 
our standards, but the number aimed 
at is prodigious even in proportion to 
a population of 210 millions. The 
same floor area spread over units of 
our council house type of goo square 
feet would produce about 1 - 13 million 
dwellings a year—roughly compar- 
able with our peak of 300,000 
dwellings a year for a population of 
50 millions. The intolerable over- 
crowding in Russian cities may well 
justify the accent on numbers of new 
dwellings as against greater floor- 
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areas for units. But one cannot be 


happy about the general pattern of 


urban housing implied by the mass- 
production of almost universal four- 
storey walk-up flats. Yet, “What 
would you do, chums ?”’ in face of the 
colossal shortage the present Soviet 
administration inherits ? 

Well, at least we would greatly 
expand the policy of building new 


towns, in which a large proportion of 


single-family houses would be prac- 
ticable. It disappoints us that in this 
impressive seven-year programme 
nothing is said about satellite towns 
to relieve the pressure in great cities, 
though (as we have previously re- 
ported) some are already planned for 
Moscow, Leningrad, and other cities. 
The intention to distribute industry 
ona considered plan in all parts of the 
Union is well stated, and is good. But 
if, as in our own Industrial Revolu- 
tion, this leads again to the creation 
of over-large cities in the new regions, 
the lesson of our mistake will have 
been lost. The USSR, like Western 
countries, needs a decongestion policy 
as part of its forward effort in indus- 
trialization and housing. It could give 
vast numbers of its workers one- 
family houses near work ifa thorough- 
going new towns policy were adopted. 
The absence of any reference to this 
aspect of the seven-year plan makes us 
wonder whether, outside technical 
circles, its importance is realized. 


Yugoslav Houses and Towns 


Just to our hand is the lavishly illus- 
trated 500-page volume Architecture in 
Bosnia, by D. Grabrian and J. Neid- 
hardt (Ljubljana, 1953), which bril- 


liantly illuminates the tradition of 


dwellings in Yugoslavia and many 
points in the history of Sarajevo and 
other towns. The late Professor Gra- 
brian, who taught in the technical 
colleges of Sarajevo and Ljubljana, 
was an expert in the history of the 
Bosnian house, the evolution of which 
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is traced from the primitive one-room 
cottage of logs or plastered wicker- 
work, through the complex two-storey 
villa of the Turkish Moslem, with 
its separate courtyards for men and 
women and its large garden, to the 
smaller modern successors. His co- 
author, Mr Neidhardt, a disciple of 
Le Corbusier, uses the technique of 
diagrammatic sketches rather more 
successfully than his “‘master’’. Thou- 
sands of these drawings, plans, and 
photographs, with succinct captions 
and_ well-written descriptions in 
Yugoslav and English, make the book 
inexhaustibly stimulating both to the 
architect and the town-planner. 

Traditionally the Bosnian houses 
tend to cubical and other geometrical 
shapes and are grouped with a few 
local community buildings in small 
neighbourhoods. By some “‘unwritten 
law” the houses are so arranged that 
each has the widest possible view, 
achieved by the avoidance of con- 
tinuous rows and by their positioning 
on hillsides so that they look over the 
tops of other houses. Variety of shape 
is given by the use of verandah rooms 
(dhivani) and projecting windows 
(doksats) on the upper of their two 
floors. Minarets of mosques, and 
many fastigiate poplars, are deliber- 
ately and skilfully placed to punctuate 
vertically the prevailing horizontal 
pattern of the buildings, as the tourist 
sees on the slopes surrounding Sara- 
jevo. Thus highly attractive living 
conditions are combined with endless 
architectural interest and charm. It 
is another “unwritten law” that 
ample planting must accompany all 
building. 


Capitalist and Socialist 
Industrialism 

This is the tradition that the book 
seeks to sustain and where necessary 
revive. The later falling-off in both 
human and aesthetic qualities is 
blamed on “‘capitalist industrialism” ; 
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but an outside observer will detect the 
same degeneration in “‘socialist indus- 
trialism” and doubt the necessity of 
the adjective in either case. In Sara- 
jevo the housing authority showed the 
TCPA party (in 1958), with pride, 
massive blocks of flats for the bossed, 
or serfs, of today. They were less for- 
bidding architecturally than many in 
England, France, Germany, and 
Russia, because the Bosnians are less 
dominated by international fashion 
and have notable aesthetic originality 
and taste. This book, or much of it, 
gives us hope that tenement-building 
is a temporary aberration in Bosnia, 
since its main emphasis is on the 
validity and human merits of that 
country’s family-house tradition. 

Light is thrown by this book on the 
development of villages into towns, 
and the effect of concentration on the 
form and grouping of dwelling- 
houses. Plans for the reconstruction 
of the market (Charshiya) and busi- 
ness centre of Sarajevo are fully dis- 
cussed. And there are interesting 
chapters on Bosnian and Herzegovi- 
nian architecture and building con- 
struction, and on a variety of modern 
buildings in Sarajevo. Altogether it is 
a fascinating work. 

No price is given, but the TCPA 
would inquire whether copies are ob- 
tainable if any reader is interested. 


TCPA Yugoslavia Tour Reunion 


Colour film and slides of the 1958 
tour will be shown to TCPA members 
and friends at a party at the Planning 
Centre on Friday, 13 February, at 
5-15 p.m. Tickets 6s. 


Cwmbran Shops: Correction 


In our last issue (page 37) it was 
stated that in Cwmbran eighteen 
shops are already trading and forty- 
five in construction. This was ahead 
of the facts. In 1959, eighteen shops 
are to begin trading and the construc- 
tion of a further forty-five to begin. 
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THE ORKNEY DILEMMA 


An interesting variation from methods of housing the rural popu- 


lation has evolved in the Orkney Islands, which is not without its 


effects on planning and aesthetics. 


FTER THE briefest examination 
A of the housing position in the 
Orkney Islands, I found my- 
self exclaiming: 
How dreadful!” 
Orkney is the only county in Bri- 
tain to have no rural council housing. 
As a result, the agricultural popula- 
tion (four-fifths of the whole) have, in 
the last thirteen years, taken the 
creation of their own homes into their 
own hands. 
Seen against the wider context of 
depopulation, this personal initiative 
is without doubt excellent. But from 


“How excellent! 


by HAROLD LOWENSTEIN 


an aesthetic and building point of 


view, the results are, if not dreadful, 
at least depressing. 


“Shacks” versus Depopulation 


Yet, to put it bluntly, it is the 
Orkney shack (to coin a term) which 


has probably curbed the drain of 


people from the islands. At present this 
runs at between 500 and 600 annu- 
ally. But for the shack, which is 
simply one or more wooden huts clad 
with concrete blocks, the figure might 
be up in the 700-800 region. 

Both the shack and depopulation 


Competent contractors’ employees fitting a timber plate to seal the cavity. In this example, 
the concrete blocks have been rendered; and roof felting laid, over which asbestos tiles will 
probably be used. 





Leslie Marr 
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are related to mechanization of the 
farms. Mechanization frees labour, 
which cannot be absorbed because 
there is no industry to absorb it. 
Industry does not come to Orkney 
because of high freight charges. (The 
only political solution would be sub- 
sidized shipping.) At the same time, 
mechanization increases the wealth 
of those smallholders who remain be- 
hind (most Orcadians are crofters or 
smallholders). This allows them to 
escape from the picturesque, but in 
fact dark and mouldering, old stone 
homesteads. But escape where ? 


Self-build Resourcefulness 


Unable to find sufficient capital to 
build a conventional house, they have 
gone in for a kind of glorified make- 
do-and-mend, transforming ex-army 
huts into permanent homes. This 
finished shack is likely to cost a quar- 
ter of the price of an equivalent stan- 
dard house. Regarding its estimated 
life, I have heard no guesses. 

Today upwards of one in ten 
country families live in these Orkney 
shacks. The usual procedure is to go 
ahead piecemeal. A hut is acquired 
(after the war the timber components 
were available at £1 per foot run; 
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now the cost per foot run is £4) ; after 
transportation it is reassembled on 
the owner’s land, and lived in. As 
savings accumulate, another unit is 
likely to be purchased and _incor- 
porated, most often at right angles, 
forming in plan a T-shape. When 
time and money permit, the outer 
cladding is added. But for long 
periods these shacks are to be seen 
with parts of their skin missing. 


Rough-and-Ready Techniques 


It is usually during winter, when 
farm work slows to almost a stand- 
still, that shack owners make the con- 
crete blocks and build up the clad- 
ding. The concrete block-making 
machines are traded from one family 
to the next. 

Some owners perhaps fail to realize 
that, in themselves, 44-inch concrete 
blocks are not waterproof. Where 
facades are left unrendered, cavities 
become permanently damp. Nails 
are generally used to tie the blocks to 
the boarding, and these, if driven 
with an inward fall, encourage rain 
to penetrate the timber. Thus, while 
an owner congratulates himself on 
added warmth and cosiness and pro- 
tection against Atlantic storms, what 


The right-hand top corner of this gable-end awaits cladding with 44-in. concrete blocks; 
the remainder has already been rendered. 
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Leslie Marr 


A typical Orkney home today. The concrete-block cladding has been left incomplete. 
Probably the owner is waiting for time and money (or both) to finish the job. 


has in effect become the inner lining 
of his home is insidiously infected 
with rot. The official eye is no doubt 
blinded by Orkney’s depopulation 
problem. But, could not the reality be 
faced, a way round regulations found, 
and advisory leaflets issued ? 


Change in Architectural Tradition 


Happily, a growing number of 
Orkney shacks are being converted 


by contractors, who deal competently 
with questions of adequate damp 
insulation. And, from time to time, an 
intending shack owner calls on the 
county architect to discuss recon- 
struction details, in which case even 
aesthetic matters receive attention. 
Apart from all other considerations, 
Orkney shacks are changing the 


traditional architectural character of 


the islands. 





HOW MUCH OVERSPILL? 


Our table of estimated overspill in England and Wales (Jan. Town AND 
Country PLANNING, p. 8) was for the period 1959-71, not 1954-71 as printed. 


The table is reprinted below. 


ESTIMATED OVERSPILL, 1959-71: 
1. Deduct those to be housed: 





(a) on peripheral estates 
(6) in new towns in progress 
(c) in town development schemes in progress 


RESIDUAL TOTAL A 


2. Deduct those to be housed: 
(a) in town development schemes agreed but not 


started 


(6) in town development schemes being negotiated 


(c) in proposed LCC new town 


RESIDUAL TOTAL B 























Persons Houses 

1,100,000 330,000 

150,000 45,000 

160,000 48,000 

84,000 25,000 
-394,000 —118,000 
706,000 212,000 

89,000 27,000 

130,000 39,000 

50,000 15,000 
-269,000 81,000 
437,000 131,000 
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THE CHURCH 
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AS A COMMUNITY BUILDER 


A view by the Priest-in-Charge of an Anglican Church in one of the 
neighbourhoods in Hemel Hempstead of the responsibility and 
special capacity of the churches in welding the people of a new town 


into a real community. 


HE NEW towns differ in an im- 
portant way from the earlier 
housing estates, and mark a sig- 
nificant departure from the trend of 
much contemporary thinking. There 
is a tendency, more perhaps in popu- 
lar than in serious thinking, to be 
dazzled by the colossal. Those who 
conceived the idea of the new towns 
turned away from the pattern of the 
vast, sprawling, amorphous areas 
in which so many people live, as 
places too large for them to feel that 
they had any real or responsible part 
in them. So the new towns have been 
developed on the neighbourhood 
pattern, with a number of neigh- 
bourhoods, generally separated by a 
thin belt of country and distinguished 
by their own individual kind of 
architecture, housing from 5,000 to 
10,000 people, and having their own 
centres with shops, public house, 
church ordual-purpose building, and, 
if they are lucky, a hall. But normally 
the development corporation respon- 
sible has neither the authority nor 
money to build public buildings: in 
the words of a public relations officer 
—easy to misconstrue—‘“The de- 
velopment corporation builds houses 
and brings you here; after that it’s a 
matter for the usual undertakers.” 
‘Entrepreneurs’ might have sounded 
less morbid to English ears. 


The Community of Kinship 


But bricks and mortar and land- 
scape gardening do not in themselves 


by PETER STOKES 


create communities; nor do great 
multitudes of people transplanted 
from London to Essex or Hertford- 
shire, Berkshire or Sussex. The old 
shapeless wildernesses from which 
they came may not have been com- 
munities in the sense that an old 
country town is; but they harboured 
communities of a more primordial 
kind—families and tribes (in the 
Jewish sense) often matriarchal in 
character, in which the grandmother 
played a significant part. When a 
family moves out from London it is 
normally only one generation or 
branch which moves; the rest stay 
behind. The part which moves then 
experiences, after the thrill of a new 
house or the greater joy of a house for 
the first time, a sense of deep separa- 
tion, and often casts wistful glances 
over its shoulder and goes back to visit 
those it has left behind, whenever it 
can; and sometimes (though rarely) 
it returns to stay. 

Something therefore has to be put 
in the place of these old associations 
of blood and kin. Even if this need 
were not there, there would still be a 
need to make each neighbourhood in 
the fullest sense a community. The 
need for community is perhaps the 
most fundamental ofall human needs, 
even if it is at times unrecognized, and 
at others actually resisted and reject- 
ed by people whose earliest experi- 
ences of community in infancy and 
childhood was such that it has warped 
all their ideas of community. But even 








in them the need remains, even if it 
is recognizable only by a fear of com- 
munity, which conceals their inner 
sense of loneliness, their desire for 
community, and their terror of being 
rejected by it or of discovering their 
inability to enter into it. 


Special Role of the Church 


But how is a community to be crea- 
ted? It has to be recognized at the 
outset that the problem is not simply 
one of providing something for people 
who want it, but also of integrating 
into the community those who emo- 
tionally resist it. This is a psychologi- 
cal problem, and in the language of 
religion a pastoral and spiritual one. 
And it is one which, viewed solely 
from the sociological angle, the 
churches alone are wholly equipped 
to cope with, since their work is both 
with the body corporate and with the 
individual. And of all the churches 
the Church of England is, as the es- 
tablished Church, in the best position 
to make a lasting contribution here, 
since its clergy are charged with a 


St Cuthbert’s Church, Peterlee. Architects: Messrs Cordingley and McIntyre. 
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responsibility not just for a congrega- 
tion but for all who live within a given 
area (or parish). 

The work of the Church in any one 
place is to be itself a community, in 
which all who belong have a full part 
to play and a full responsibility to dis- 
charge; to go out into the streets and 
lanes of the town or village, and into 
the houses of the people; to bring 
them the love of God, and to help 
them solve their problems, and over- 
come their inner resistance to a wider, 
corporate life; to build them into its 
own community ; and, as they grow in 
responsiveness to God and man, to 
send them out to pay an ever-increas- 
ing part in the life of the community 
and the world—in society, politics, 
industry, commerce, education, and 
every conceivable aspect of life. 


Selectiveness of Voluntary 
Societies 

It is this concern with the whole of 
life which gives the Church and the 
churches an immense advantage over 
all other community-builders (except 
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political parties with a totalitarian 
ideology, which, being what it is, can 
brook no rival in any field) ; this and 
the fact that they are not merely 
voluntary associations of like-minded 
people, who meet together because 
they enjoy one another’s company 
and share some common interest. 
Theologically, the Church has its ori- 
gin in the will of God, and its mem- 
bers are (in theory at least) those who 
have made some response, however 
tentative, to the divine call. And the 
divine call, as we see in the case of the 
twelve Apostles, goes out to people of 
the most unlike-minded kind, whose 
backgrounds, culture, race, tem- 
perament, and natural interests differ 
widely. 

In clubs, societies, and other volun- 
tary associations it is all too easy for 
‘birds of a feather to flock together”’: 
the problem of social barriers and 
other divisions can be evaded; and 
the shy, or the anti-social person, can 
be left to his own devices. But, be- 
cause the Church is what it is, it chal- 
lenges and helps people to break 
down these barriers, overcome their 
shyness, and come to grips with their 
resistance to the whole business of 
living together. In theory at least this 
is true: if it fails to do this, as it some- 
times does, the Church either does so 
in the teeth of overwhelming odds, in 
some particular area, or else because 
it is being untrue to its own inner 
nature. 


Concern from Cradle to Grave 


Apart perhaps from the com- 
munity associations, no other body is 
concerned with so wide an age-group 
as the church. But even the com- 
munity association cannot claim to be 
concerned with people literally from 
the cradle to the grave. Nor is it con- 
cerned with the whole of life. Nor can 
its president or chairman, elected 
year by year, or from time to time, be 
in the same sense a father to the com- 


munity as the local priest or minister 
can. He is neither so permanent, nor 
has he the time or opportunity to be 
so. But the community needs some- 
one to whom it can look as a father: 
for the community must be in a real 
sense a family, in which the need of its 
members for affection is met, and 
their natural upward-thrust towards 
maturity is neither curbed nor in- 
hibited but helped and fostered. 

It may with reason be said that, if 
this is true (and there are some who 
would dispute the claim that the 
churches have unique opportunities 
in the whole business of creating com- 
munities, and others who would argue 
that even if they have, it is no good 
thing), then it applies not only to the 
new towns. And that is true. For the 
new towns are not sui generis. There is 
nothing unique about their inhabi- 
tants. 


New Families Beginning Life 

The main thing about them which 
makes a difference is that they are (at 
least in their new neighbourhoods) be- 
ginning their life. The community 
has yet to be created. And there is a 
chance to create one small enough for 
people to feel that they can have a 
real part in it—a real stake and 
responsibility. 

Perhaps the only other thing that 
is sut generis is the fact that there is a 
far more restricted age-range than in 
other towns. The high incidence of 
young families raises problems not 
only for the education authorities, but 
also for anyone who is concerned to 
build up the corporate life of the 
community in any of its aspects. It is 
difficult for a man and wife with a 
young family to get out together at all 
regularly. This difficulty is increased 
when the man has to do night-work, 
or his wife part-time or full-time work 
in order to make ends meet, for high 
rents and instalments on hire pur- 
chase (often to furnish a house where 
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before they had little or no furniture) 
make serious inroads into the weekly 
pay-packet. And the work of creating 
a garden where before there was a 
clay wilderness takes more time and 
adds to the difficulty of drawing 
people, once they have come home 
in the evening, away from their 
homes. These are all problems which 
will be found elsewhere. But they are 
found together in the new towns. 


The Churches in Hemel Hempstead 


One final thing needs to be said. 
All this is general and theoretical. Is it 
working out in particular and prac- 
tice ? In Hemel Hempstead, of which 
the author has personal knowledge, 
the churches are playing a prominent 
part in the creation of the new com- 
munities of the neighbourhoods and 
the new community of the town. Not 


Interior of the Church of St Alban, 
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only have their leaders (clergy, minis- 
ters, and lay-people) helped to estab- 
lish social organizations of all kinds, 
but they have taken an active part 
in creating co-ordinating bodies like 
the neighbourhood councils, which 
consist of representatives of all the 
local organizations in a neighbour- 
hood, and have often provided the 
first and subsequent chairmen for 
these bodies. But beyond this they are 
building under God a community 
which, like ‘‘leaven in the lump’’, will 
permeate the neighbourhood and give 
it a soul, call people out of the wider 
community to send them back into it 
with a new and constantly renewed 
spirit of service, and give them a vision 
of something wider than itself, whose 
boundaries are not those of the parish 
but of the world, and—who knows? 
—of the universe itself. 


Warner’s End, Hemel Hempstead. 
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— 
Legal Notes 


(el 


Where planning permission has 
been refused, and the land has be- 
come incapable of reasonably bene- 
ficial use in its existing state, the 
owner may, by virtue of section 19 of 
the 1947 Act, serve a purchase notice 
on the local authority. Under the 
present law (though this is likely to be 
changed) the notice must be sub- 
mitted to the Minister even if the 
local authority are willing to pur- 
chase the land. The Minister may 
consider it suitable to grant permis- 
sion for the development in question 
or he may consider that the land 
could be rendered capable of reason- 
ably beneficial use by the carrying 
out of some other development; in the 
latter case, he may direct that per- 
mission shall be granted if applied for. 

By anewsub-section added in 1954, 
it was provided that in considering 
whether the use of land in any par- 
ticular state would be reasonably 
beneficial, the Minister should not 
take account of the possibility of any 
development other than Third Sche- 
dule development; that is, develop- 
ment requiring planning permission, 
but deemed for certain purposes to be 
within the existing use of land. 

The effect of this new sub-section 
was considered in the recent case of 
R. v. Minister of Housing and Local 
Government ex parte Rank Organization. 
The case arose out of a refusal of per- 
mission for the building of shops with 
living accommodation over on a site 
adjoining a trunk road. The owners 
served a purchase notice under sec- 
tion 19, but the Minister refused to 
confirm it. He considered that the 
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land could be rendered capable of 
reasonably beneficial use by the 
carrying out of residential develop- 
ment, and he directed that planning 
permission for such development 
should be granted if applied for. 

The owners then applied to the 
High Court for an order quashing the 
Minister’s decision. The Court held 
that the decision was invalid. As a 
result of the new sub-section, he could 
give directions only for Third Sche- 
dule development, and _ residential 
development did not fall within this. 

As the Court recognized, this result 
was probably not intended when the 
new sub-section was introduced. The 
purpose of this sub-section was to 
make it clear that the mere refusal of 
permission for the development of, 
say, green-belt land was not a ground 
for serving a purchase notice. The 
Court considered, however, that the 
effect of the sub-section could not be 
limited to this one point. 


Slum Clearance 


A recent statement by the Minister 
gives some interesting information on 
his policy with regard to compulsory 
purchase orders for slum clearance. 
The Minister had been asked if he 
would take steps to speed up con- 
firmation of these orders. Mr Brooke 
replied that the average time from 
submission to confirmation of orders 
recently confirmed by him was six 
months. He did not think that it 
would be possible to lower this aver- 
age greatly. Some orders were bound 
to take much longer than others. 

In one case (see Legal Notes, April 
1957) the Minister substituted a 
clearance order because the land was 
zoned for industrial development, and 
it would have been unfair to deprive 
the owners of the industrial value 
by compulsory purchase at existing 
value. Perhaps this point will become 
less cogent with the change in the 
basis of compensation. A. E. TELLING 
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PARISH PRISONS 


ILLAGE LOCK-UPS or parish 
V prisons are one of those minor 
dilettante subjects which are 
frequently spared a place in the 
question corners or correspondence 
columns of appropriate journals. But 
the news that a certain Mr Churchill 
had bought, for one shilling, the two- 
cell gaol at Methwold in Norfolk pro- 
vokes one or two general queries— 
after the first surprise at the price, for 
most surviving parish prisons have 
doors which should be worth a good 
deal more than one shilling. 


Subject for Survey ? 


Has anyone ever thought these 
buildings worthy of a systematic sur- 
vey ? In 1944 a country parson print- 
ed a list of some eighty-nine in 
England and four in Wales but that 
did not pretend to be anything like 
exhaustive, nor was it. It did not, for 
example, include Bentley in Surrey, 
where a lock-up was built (after 
some futile canvassing of the Bishop 
of Winchester, as lord of the manor, 
for financial help) as late as 1833. And 
the 1944 list did not mention the two- 


The Lacock Lock-up (at end of tithe barn). 











Bus shelter at Nether Stowey. This was the 
former parish prison. 

storey gaol with a special roof at 
Curbar in the Derwent valley; nor 
that at Slindon in Sussex; nor any in 
Cornwall. At Stratton near Bude the 
village lock-up has a studded door on 
which the word ciink (derived orig- 
inally from the prison in Clink Street, 
Southwark) is realized in iron nails. 

Anstey in Hertfordshire has an odd 
lock-up built under the same roof as 
the lychgate entrance to the church- 
yard. At Shenley in the same county 
the circular prison looks like a hybrid 
between an old-fashioned beehive 
and a modern bomb-shelter. The 
building often wrongly described as a 
chapel on the bridge at Bradford-on- 
Avon was once the town’s gaol in 
which offenders were lodged ‘“‘under 
the fish and over the fish”’ (it is topped 
by a fish weathervane) but whether 
this was its original intended use or as 
a gazebo (perhaps more likely) seems 
doubtful. Incidentally, this structure 
would seem to be “‘early”’ for a parish 
prison, the majority of which appar- 
ently date from 1750 to 1825. Pre- 
sumably they are a by-product of the 
industrial revolution, which brought 
the country increased wealth, an in- 
creasing population and special con- 
cern with protection of property from 
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Round prison at Castle Cary. 


larceny and allied offences. But when 
the general use of these miniature 
prisons ceased is another question 
mark. Some at least were used until 
the eighteen-eighties. 

Law-abiding property owners were 
not always very scrupulous or res- 
pectable about the means employed 
to build village gaols. The interesting 
and unusual round prison at Castle 
Cary in Somerset, which cost £23 in 
1779-80, was financed by the church- 
wardens and the overseers of the poor, 
who, for the purpose, embezzled 
charitable funds which had been left 
“unto the poore of this parishe . . . to 
their use for ever’. A comfortably 
elastic interpretation of the words. 
(But can we imagine a cheap utili- 
tarian building of our own day being 
to such a pleasing design ?) 

One trouble about parish prisons 
is that, though they have a little 
curiosity value to visitors, they have 
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(with rare exceptions) almost no 
interest to the locality; they promote 
no pride, have no current use, and 
only the smallest convertibility value! 
In one or two places the local cage 
has been turned into a miniature 
museum, and at Nether Stowey in 
Somerset the small town prison has 
been converted into a bus shelter— 
whose earlier use is proclaimed by the 
character of the door. 

Also, being small and_ usually 
“‘mean’’, a parish prison is very easily 
overshadowed by some more im- 
portant neighbour. At Lacock, for in- 
stance, the lock-up is at the end of 
a fine barn. (Wiltshire retains more 
than its share of small lock-ups.) And 
at Malmesbury the parish prison has 
little chance between the fine market 
cross and the substantial remains of 
the grand abbey. So nobody seems to 
care much about old lock-ups, except 
perhaps those persons who have to 
stick up bills announcing circuses, 
agricultural shows, whist drives, and 
other joys of rural England. 

Jj. D. U. W. 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF POWER. By 
Sylvia Crowe. Architectural Press. 16s. 

Our landscape must needs reflect 
our way of life; but the scope of the 
latter has enormously exteided. We 
farm nowadays not merely for hay or 
eggs but for enriched plutonium, 
plough with bulldozers, join in prayer 
by radio, and ride to markets in jets. 
Farming being nothing if not practi- 
cal, we must accept its material ex- 
pression. But our tools are no longer 
on the power-scale of our own bodies, 
however magnified, and their com- 
plexity is equally beyond the minds of 
most of us. We have thus to deal, says 
Miss Crowe, with a new dimension, 
that of Power. St Pancras Station is 
said to have been designed to the unit 
of a barrel of Burton ale as well as of 
the gauge of Geordie pit-tramways; 
but what shall be the architecture and 
the landscape of the atom ? 

The great works even of the age of 
steam and of water-impounding still 
related in some measure to the visible 
natural resources of the earth. The 
size of a reservoir is limited by the size 
of its gathering grounds, and it is thus 
still a member of its landscape. But 
radio and nuclear power have no 
such relationship. They are emana- 
tions, not of local materials, but of 
higher mathematics; it is fitting that 
their installations should seem to soar 
to the sky. 

In the present-day rate of con- 
struction, as well as the rate of trans- 
formation of our life, our landscape 
faces the greatest crisis of its history. 
The reaction of sensitive people to 
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these prospects has unfortunately 
been one of ignorant rejection. (Even 
simple poles for domestic distribution 
of electricity are persistently described 
as “‘pylons’’, and are called intoler- 
ably ugly—as if we had never seen 
anything so uncompromisingly mat- 
ter-of-fact as a dutch barn, a dyke, or 
a Lakeland fell-allotment wall.) This 
attitude is partly explained by the 
recollection of the misdeeds of the 
nineteenth-century industrialists, 
who believed that industry could 
afford to disregard the humanities. 
We should take care not to repeat the 
mistake in reverse. It is not by shut- 
ting our eyes to our actual way of life 
that we shall harmonize and refine it. 
Miss Crowe suggests to us how to do 
this, both in principle and with illus- 
trative detail in regard to electric 
power, airfields, oil installations, and 
nuclear power. 

She reminds us that there have al- 
ways been two kinds of buildings in 
the landscape: the humanized, and 
the functional or elemental, such as 
dams, lighthouses, and roads. There 
need be no attempt to humanize 
every possible construction, as the 
latter sort are more easily absorbed if 
their form suggests an extension of 
organic nature. Such things may 
have a sublimity of their own. Mere 
concealment of the bigger things is 
not a panacea even if it were possible. 
The worst features of contemporary 
practice are often the subsidiary 
buildings, fences, etc., and also the 
ruthless and often needless chopping- 
up of the ground by fixing (and fenc- 
ing) boundaries which have no rela- 
tion to landscape. Main features, on 
the other hand, like roads or power- 
lines, which provide grids of refer- 
ence, may help as well as harm; and a 
gaunt, functional object may disturb 
a really wild landscape less than an 
attempt to humanize or screen it. 

But Miss Crowe is no extreme de- 
votee of abstract form. She puts much 
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weight on considerations such as as- 
sociative ideas and “‘suitability”’. This 
is no doubt inevitable for one who 
hopes to lead the public on its first 
steps towards acceptance of the possi- 
bility of satisfactory landscape treat- 
ment of the unaccustomed. The book 
is full of important propositions and 
its clear style matches its clear think- 
ing about them. It is only with a few 
of her passing assumptions that one 
would wish to quarrel—as where she 
speaks of a phase of human ecology 
as “the age-tested harmony of na- 
ture’. Again, though a well-planned 
and balanced landscape is a great 
good, it will not suffice to make people 
contented, who do not deserve it be- 
cause of the imbalance of their per- 
sonal or social culture. 
E. W. HODGE 


HIGH RENT HOUSING AND RENT 
CONTROL iN NEW YORK CITY. By 
Robert C. Weaver and Morton fF. 
Schussheim. Temporary State Housing 
Rent Commission, New York. N.P. 

It comes as a surprise that rent 
control in New York City has been 
extended to the highest rents, and 
even to hotels and furnished rooms. 
The control was imposed in Novem- 
ber 1943, fixing rents at those pre- 
vailing on 1 March 1943. This study 
was one of a series undertaken by the 
Commission to see whether the need 
for control continued to exist. It deals 
with the Borough of Manhattan, 
where high rent housing is concen- 
trated, and is based on a sample sur- 
vey. The findings have led to partial 
decontrol. 

The report has the usual American 
thoroughness. Chapter 2 deals with 
the volume and character of new 
private construction in the post-war 
period and Chapter 3 with vacancies 
in these dwellings. Chapter 4 goes on 
to the character of the controlled high 
rent apartments and Chapter 5 dis- 
cusses their rental history. Chapters 
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6 to 8 survey their occupants: their 
household characteristics, the way 
they use their housing space, their 
housing experience and preferences. 
Chapter 9 examines the dwellings and 
tenants decontrolled after September 
1957, and Chapter 10 gives findings. 
The British reader must be im- 
pressed. with the scope of this survey 
as a guide to policy, when he com- 
pares it with the lack of data on rent 
and tenancy-controlled dwellings in 
this country. N. L. 


ACOUSTICS, NOISE, AND BUILDINGS. 
By P. H. Parkin and H. R. Humphreys. 
Faber and Faber Ltd. 70s. 

This broad survey of English prac- 
tice in room acoustics and sound in- 
sulation is the work of a scientist and 
an architect who have placed them- 
selves under the discipline of explain- 
ing this complex subject to a wider 
circle. 

The first section on the nature of 
sound, the behaviour of sound in 
rooms, and the design of rooms for 
speech, music, and broadcasting sum- 
marizes the present state of know- 
ledge and gives precepts essential for 
preliminary planning. The account of 
developments in high quality direc- 
tional loudspeaker systems will be of 
particular interest to those dealing 
with large audiences or the difficult 
acoustics of churches and cathedrals. 

The second half of the book dealing 
with sound insulation should be most 
helpful, not only to architects and en- 
gineers but also to town planners and 
prospective builders of houses, offices, 
and factories. Rules are given for the 
minimum insulation of dwellings and 
recommendations are made for other 
types of buildings with practical sug- 
gestions for structural details and in- 
sulation of machinery. 

The final chapters deal with sound 
measurement, criteria for noise con- 
trol and sound insulation with ap- 
pendices useful to a designer. 
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That friend and mentor of all stu- 
dents of acoustics, Mr Hope Bagenal, 
has graced the volume with a fore- 
word in which he refers to the authors’ 
familiarity with the experiments car- 
ried out at the Building Research 
Station and their discrimination 
gained from much practical work. 
This knowledge and experience is 
presented with commendable clarity. 

C. W. HUTTON, FRIBA 


THE COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN. By W. 
M. Williams. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 255. 

When seen in terms of historical 
change the country craftsman may 
appear to be a complex figure who 
has suffered a considerable numerical 
decline in the present century. Mr 
Williams, however, is not really con- 
cerned with the personality of the 
craftsman in an historical context, 
but with the organization of rural 
industries in England and with cer- 
tain rural crafts in Devon, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Staffordshire. 

The author has performed a public 
service by outlining in lucid fashion 
the important co-ordinating function 
of the Development Commission 
which encourages rural industries 
through such bodies as the Rural In- 
dustries Bureau and the Rural Com- 
munity Councils. 

He has studied the present-day 
economic conditions in such crafts 
as saddlery, thatching, farriery, black- 
smithing, agricultural engineering, 
and so on. 

The rather self-conscious aim has 
been to get away from all subjective 
values to a point where it is possible 
to look at a rural industry in terms 
of economics. The Rural Industries 
Bureau is criticized because it has 
tended to pay special attention to the 
values which are linked with rural 
tradition. Although this study suffers 
from a failure to establish any real 
historical perspective, Mr Williams 
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argues his case convincingly. In re- 
viewing the work of the Rural In- 
dustries Bureau he pays tribute to the 
efficiency of its area officers, costings 
officers, and organizers, but pleads 
also for much more research into a 
complex territory. 

Certainly there is need for much 
more research, but one would not 
say that such research should lose 
sight of the essential individuality of 
the craftsman. In offering suggestions 
for the future, Mr Williams stresses 
the need for financial assistance to the 
craftsman; and he urges, rightly, that 
the Bureau should extend its work and 
include also on its council some repre- 
sentative of the rural workers. ‘““The 
rural industries organization,” he 
writes, ‘‘can only justify its title and 
achieve the purposes for which it was 
created by devoting some of its re- 
sources to these wider aspects and 
problems of the rural economy, and 
by reviewing its activities in the 
country crafts.” 

Some readers may feel, as I did 
myself, a sense of regret that Mr 
Williams did not bring more histori- 
cal facts into his work. But against 
this must be set the fact that no writer 
can tackle such a problem as this ex- 
cept in his own fashion. In this in- 
stance, it ought to be emphasized 
that objectivity must have its leaven 
of subjectivity and that a study of the 
country craftsman does not consist 
merely in the elaboration of a theory 
of business enterprise. 

E. W. MARTIN 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION. By E. N. Gladden. 
Second Edition. Staples. 215. 

In this book Dr Gladden sets out to 
survey what he regards as the most 
important elements in the adminis- 
trative work of the central govern- 
ment. He begins in part one by trying 
to define public administration, gives 
an outline of the evolution of its tech- 
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niques, and traces the rise of the 
modern civil service. The second part 
is devoted to explaining how officials 
are controlled. It deals with bureau- 
cracy, with policy-making, with the 
separation of powers, and the con- 
trols exercised by Parliament and the 
Courts. Part three is focused on the 
administrative machine. It contains 
chapters on leadership and manage- 
ment, organization, regionalization 
and decentralization, and the hier- 
archy. In part four the discussion 
moves to the methods of administra- 
tion, personnel management in the 
public service, internal communica- 
tions and control, and public rela- 
tions. In part five are concluding 
chapters on the search for efficiency 
and on a philosophy of administra- 
tion. 

Dr Gladden has many qualities. 
He has spent many years in the civil 
service; he is acquainted with much 
of the relevant literature; he writes in 
a straightforward manner; and he is 
modest and unpretentious. Yet some- 
how he never makes the subject come 
alive. Why is this? The answer, I 
think, is to be found in the fact that 
he is endeavouring all the time to 
generalize about something called 
“administration” regardless of its 
purposes, subject-matter, or prob- 
lems; and the result is that he has to 
omit nearly everything which can 
give life and significance to the sub- 
ject. Dullness and dreariness are the 
most frequent defects of textbooks on 
public administration; and they re- 
sult very often from a feeling that one 
is witnessing a performance of Ham- 
let without the Prince of Denmark. 

Town and country planning, to 
take a concrete example, has given 
rise to a whole series of new aspects 
and problems of public administra- 
tion affecting public authorities and 
their relations with the public. The 
National Health Service has opened 
up a new world of public administra- 
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tion, with new relationships between 
Ministers, officials, bodies like the 
Regional Hospital Boards, and the 
medical profession; and it is over- 
shadowed by an emerging sphere of 
medical politics in which the BMA 
and similar organizations play a large 
part. Yet no reader of this book would 
gain any idea that these services have 
caused the slightest ripple on the 
smooth surface of the pond on which 
the author is rowing his boat. Dr 
Gladden seems to assume that some- 
thing called public administration is 
a standard type of activity which 
operates in a uniform manner 
throughout the entire range of gov- 
ernmental affairs. I think this is a 
basic fallacy. While it may be true 
that one can find similar elements in 
all departments the differences are 
much more significant than the re- 
semblances; and the differences arise 
out of the subject-matter, the pro- 
grammes, purposes, and problems of 
departments or agencies. 

I do not wish to be unduly critical 
of Dr Gladden’s honest and well- 
meaning efforts, but I have for long 
had grave doubts about the useful- 
ness of the type of approach repre- 
sented by this and similar textbooks, 
of which very large numbers are pub- 
lished across the Atlantic. 

W. A. ROBSON 


TOWN PLANNING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
Edited by 3. Hruza. Association of 
Architects and State Building Board of 
Czechoslovakia. N.P. 

This is an attractive official publi- 
cation for English-speaking readers. 
Its four authors offer ample statistical 
data, descriptive material and colour- 
ed sectional maps of town layouts. 
Planning schemes for regional towns, 
numerous full-page photographs of 
towns of historical interest, and fifteen 
carefully selected post-war housing 
schemes help to make the booklet 
most informative. But it says nothing 
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about the actual cost of building of 
apartment houses, flats, or family 
houses. It does not give cbjective 
emphasis to the housing shortage, 
which State and private building 
efforts have so far failed to remedy be- 
cause so much investment, especially 
in the past ten years, was channelled 
into industrial building. 

Town and country planning in 
Czechoslovakia seems to be over- 
whelmingly conditioned by the coun- 
try’s intensive industrialization. One 
of the contributors—with unconceal- 
ed bias against the “capitalist” pre- 
war republic—claims that only after 
1945 was it possible to tackle “‘realis- 
tically” the mal-distribution of in- 
dustry and to use regional planning 
for ‘‘organic, economic, social, and 
cultural development” of the whole 
republic. But town plannii.g was in 
fact carried out long before the last 
war. 

The regional plans aim chiefly at 
co-ordinating new and existing con- 
struction and investment. At present 
schemes for nineteen towns are under 
discussion. When assessing the prob- 
lems certain factors ought to be 
kept in mind: the great majority 
of Czechoslovakia’s well-preserved 
towns—many dating to the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries—are of small or 
medium size; more than _three- 
quarters of the 800 odd towns have 
only 2,000 to 6,000 inhabitants, and 
about 15 per cent have between 
6,000 and 20,000; the towns form a 
dense pattern, with no more than 
six to twelve miles average distance 
between them. And many are sited 
on hills or in valleys, an additional 
factor rendering major clearance and 
re-planning more complicated and 
costly. It is the official, and praise- 
worthy, policy not to distort the 
logical and organic growth of cen- 
turies by the addition of unsuitable 
modern buildings or incongruous 
reconstruction. 
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Almost all town and country plan- 
ning is primarily guided by the re- 
quirements of the national economic 
plan. This is seen in the choice of de- 
velopment areas, such as the centres 
of the coal, metallurgical, and chemi- 
cal industries ; and in the type of hous- 


ing schemes, with large blocks of 


apartment houses prevailing over 
family houses. The accent has, not 
unexpectedly, been on economy and 
utility. Most schemes use prefabri- 
cated floor and stair elements, and 
increasing use is made of mass-pro- 
duced panels in multi-storied houses. 
Standardization in design, too, is 
characteristic; in 1957, 70 per cent 
of State-built houses were based on 
standard plans. 

The examples of new housing es- 
tates are, of course, selected with a 
keen eye on publicity and show some 
variety in style and skilful adaptation 
to differing natural settings. From a 
table of technical data the reader will 
see that living space per person in the 
three types of 1957 apartment house 
is slightly less than 9 square metres, 
i.e. just below the minimum inter- 
nationally regarded as essential from 
the point of hygiene. Most credit is 
given to the post-1948 (Communist) 
régime. But people with pre-war 
acquaintance of Czechoslovakia will 
note certain omissions: the account 
of the development of Gottwaldov, to 
take one example, does not mention 
the town’s internationally known 
pre-Communist name of Zlin or 
the name of Tomas Bata, Czecho- 
slovakia’s ‘‘shoe-king’’, to whose firm 
Zlin owed a fine hospital, surgical 
clinics, up-to-date schools, and entire 
garden suburbs of small family 
houses built for the firm’s employees. 
Relatively minor, but undoubtedly 
deliberate, omissions of this sort de- 
tract from an otherwise valuable and 
skilfully produced book, and they re- 
veal an inherent bias in all such con- 
temporary official publications which 
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the critical reader must not overlook. 
R. P. H. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHITECTURE: 
BUILDINGS AND SOCIETY IN DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, NORWAY AND 
SWEDEN FROM THE IRON AGE UNTIL 
TODAY. By T. Paulsson. Leonard Hill 
(Books) Ltd. 42s. 

The author has provided us, in this 
handsomely produced volume, with a 
valuable survey of a somewhat neg- 
lected subject. As his sub-title states, 
he covers a very wide field of space 
and time, and he treats architecture 
partly from a sociological standpoint. 
Of the four countries dealt with in the 
book, Norway—as one would expect 
—figures least prominently; while 
Finland, which a century ago was 
hardly a Mecca for architectural 
tourists, is now rapidly rivalling Den- 
mark and Sweden, having produced 
architects of the calibre of Aalto and 
Saarinen during the last fifty years. 
Though the author disclaims any 
attempt to mention all noteworthy 
buildings, he has named most of 
them, including numerous medieval 
churches and monasteries. Viborg 
Cathedral in Denmark (twelfth cen- 
tury) is dismissed in three lines, pre- 
sumably because, as he says, it has 
been “exhaustively restored” in mod- 
ern times. More surprising is his 
cavalier treatment of the Stockholm 
City Hall, which aroused such enthu- 
siasm forty years ago, but now gets 
only three lines, without an illustra- 
tion; while Saarinen’s famous railway 
station at Helsinki, of about the same 
date, is omitted altogether. Also, 
there seems to be no mention of 
Tengbom’s recent concert hall, match 
factory, or Hégalid Church; or of 
Asplund’s City Library and Scandia 
Cinema—all these in Stockholm. 

English, French, and German in- 
fluence upon architectural design in 
Scandinavia is well explained; and 
the close resemblance between Trond- 
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heim and Lincoln Cathedrals is em- 
phasized. It is significant that no such 
influences reached Scandinavia from 
the east. There is a useful chapter on 
primitive (Iron Age) timber houses. 

The sections on town planning 
occupy only sixteen pages of the text, 
but are important. The plan of Lund 
is illustrated as typical of the Middle 
Ages. A more detailed study of plan- 
ning in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries describes the aristo- 
cratic layout of the “‘purely French” 
Amalienborg at Copenhagen, and 
the part of Stockholm adjoining the 
royal palace. Other examples of the 
period are Uppsala and Gothenburg. 

The nineteenth century in Scan- 
dinavia, as elsewhere, witnessed a 
change from royal initiative in town 
planning to a bourgeois and industrial 
predominance. Plans were made by 
municipal engineers with a sad lack of 
artistic perception; and, though such 
plans often “‘did function from a 
technical point of view, admittedly 
with some screeching’, yet “uncon- 
trolled urban development” became 
only too common. 

Influences from America led to ‘“‘a 
concept of spacious city planning” 
after the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, 
e.g. in Gothenburg; and zoning came 
from Germany to Scandinavia in the 
nineteen-thirties. The next phase in 
town planning is here described as 
“an American modification or en- 
richment of Ebenezer Howard’s con- 
cept of the satellite town’’. Examples 
are Arsta near Stockholm, Vallingby, 
Taby, and Farsta—all in Sweden; 
the Olympic village in Helsinki, and 
Tapiola—both in Finland; and Bel- 
lahoj in Copenhagen. Plans of some 
of these show that zoning and other 
accepted principles have been adopt- 
ed, together with residential blocks 
up to fifteen storeys high. 

The volume contains a good biblio- 
graphy, and is generously illustrated. 

M, 8, B. 
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PUBLIC AUTHORITY HOUSING. By 
A, W. Cleeve Barr, aria. Batsford. 
£5 5: 

This is a carefully prepared, hand- 
somely got up and illustrated, and in 
many ways valuable book. It begins 
by recounting the quantity of housing 
in Great Britain since the war and 
valiantly endeavouring to charac- 
terize the results. It goes on to an ex- 
haustive study of actual layouts and 
construction. Much of it, however, 
suffers from the occupational bias of 
the official architect, which is now too 
well known to need criticism here. 
We need only note the usual smacks 
at the “‘low density”’ of twelve to four- 
teen houses an acre and at the new 
towns for spreading ‘over ever- 
increasing acres of countryside’ and 
the now time-worn wishful belief that 
families can be happily and eco- 
nomically compressed into mixed 
schemes up to forty dwellings an 
acre. (The MHLG’s new manual, 
Flats and Houses 1958 should dispose 
of this dream.) 

When an able architect like Mr 
Cleeve Barr gets off hobby-horses and 
deals with practical matters of design 
and appearance he can be very useful, 
as many sections of this book show. 
He can tell the lay reader (the coun- 
cillor and any other human being 
interested in the accommodation of 
his fellows) what can be done, what it 
will look like, and what it costs. The 
human being can then say what he 
likes, what he wants done, and what 
he doesn’t. He won’t like a lot of the 
things in this book, but at least he has 
been expertly informed. And that is a 
service for which he can be grateful to 
the author. The councillor (whether 
human or not) is also informed how to 
get the largest subsidies out of the 
Exchequer. 

Let us add two further points indi- 
cating the advisability of wariness in 
the reader. The Radburn layout is 
rightly commended as one of the few 
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that has come to grips with the motor 
car. Mr Barr doesn’t mention that 
that scheme has a density of about 
eight houses an acre. And he must 
look out for such statements as ““The 
idea of the New Towns was first 
mooted (in 1944) by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie.” (The Town and 
Country Planning Association cele- 
brates its Diamond Jubilee this year. ) 
F. J. 0. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (TEMPOR- 
ARY PROVISIONS) ACT, 1958. By 
Ashley Bramall. Sweet @ Maxwell 
Ltd. gs. 6d. 


THE RENT ACT, 1957. By S. W. Mag- 
nus. Butterworth & Co. 315. 6d. 


THE RENT ACT, 1957 (SUPPLEMENT). 
INCLUDING THE LANDLORD AND 
TENANT (TEMPORARY PROVISIONS) 
AcT, 1958. By S. W. Magnus. 
Butterworth G Co. 6s. 6d. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST SEMINAR ON 
HOUSING THROUGH NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS. Copenhagen, 31 
July-27 August 1956. United Na- 
tions. 55. 6d. 


MANUAL ON STABILIZED SOIL CON- 
STRUCTION FOR HOUSING. Prepared 
by Robert Fitzmaurice. United Nations. 
QS. 


NATIONAL PARKS CALENDAR. 


BRISTOL TODAY. By Reece Winstone 
with preface by Fohn Betjeman. Pub- 
lished by the author (23 Hyland 
Grove, Henbury Hill, Bristol). 
gs. 6d. This contains 200 photo- 
graphs, some in colour, of this 
famous city, an annotated map, 
and two indices. 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN INDUSTRY. 
Their Application in Practice. By 
C. H. Northcott. Pitman. 153. 
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This new journal provides 
today the information which 
management must have for 
higher efficiency tomorrow. 


Automatic aids to control, admini- 
strative and routine work in office 
and factory bring rich rewards 
to those who first apply them. 


It has been warmly welcomed 
by commercial and industrial 





concerns everywhere 
DATA 
PROCESSING 


With the rising pace of commercial life, 
new methods are necessary to record and 
control growing numbers of financial trans- 
actions—to improve the speed and ac- 
curacy with which information is handled 
and to provide additional statistical data. 

Every day, more and more progressive or- 
ganizations—at home and abroad—are sub- 
scribing to DATA PROCESSING, the new Iliffe 
quarterly which describes the means by 
which this can be achieved. The whole range 
of automatic aids—computers, punched- 
card machinery and allied equipment—is 





A QUARTERLY FOR TOP MANAGEMENT BNO KCHTET EXECUTIVES 


examined and the best of the current opera- 
tional practices presented in a form readily 
applicable to particular problems. Com- 
pletion of the order below is the first move 
in ensuring that your organization is early 











among those who benefit from these new 


ushed! 


To: ILIFFE & SONS LTD, DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD STREET, LONDON, SEI 
Please enter my subscription to DATA PROCESSING for one year (£4.0.0). L will remit on receipt of your invoice. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 


% INDUSTRY 


% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites 990 years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 








